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same for meat-animals and poultry.  An entire carcass or parts of it
can be passed for food or condemned (USDA, 1977).

The veterinarian makes a disposition based on five types of
considerations:  diseased or abnormal tissue; localized versus
generalized disease and acute versus chronic; derangement of body
functions; injury to consumer's health; and offensive or repugnant
appearance (USDA, n.d.).

Poultry condemnations are recorded in 1 of 11 categories.  In fiscal
year 1983, less than 1% of the poultry examined were condemned on
postmortem inspection for all classes of poultry (USDA, 1984c).

Most of the causes of condemnation are attributed to as a lesion or
condition of the carcass rather than to a specific cause (e.g., a
specific infectious agent).  Conditions such as peritonitis,
septicemia, abscesses, and pneumonia may be caused by infectious agents
of public health importance.  However, there is no provision for
determining the cause of the lesion.  On the other hand, many animals
carrying or infected by agents of public health importance do not have
lesions that justify condemnation of the whole or part of the carcass.
The inspection system is not designed to detect human pathogens unless
they produce an observable lesion.  This therefore raises a fundamental
question as to what the current inspection procedures provide for the
public.  Some effort should be made to address this question, including
listing the diseases identifiable by each step in the inspection
procedures for each species.

A sampling plan for histopathological, microbiological, and
toxicological evaluation of condemned tissues might provide a measure
of the health status of the nation's herds and flocks.  A system that
could identify the specific cause of condemnation and trace back to the
production unit would be invaluable in reducing carcass losses and the
presence of human pathogens.

Condemned animals, poultry carcasses and parts, and meat products
are promptly destroyed under inspector supervision to prevent their
entrance into the human food chain.  The equipment used for handling
condemned-inedible products is used exclusively for that purpose.
Separation from edible food is strict.  For example, holding containers
are watertight to avoid contamination of the premises or other products
with diseased material.  The condemned or inedible product is kept
under constant inspection supervision from the time it is condemned
until it is properly disposed of.  This is accomplished by a
combination of personal supervision by the inspector and the use of
sealed containers, trucks, chutes, and compartments equipped with seals
that cannot be tampered with or removed without detection by the
inspector.  The containers are tightly constructed in order to make
diversion of the condemned product unlikely (Libby, 1975).